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something less than ourselves, that loneliness is no longer over-
whelming.5
This was in effect soliloquy. It may have been soundly reasoned
but it had been difficult to follow. The desolate figure of little
Mrs. Rylands was so vivid in his mind that he was still able to
remain unresponsive to the glow he had evoked in Lady Cath-
erine. He was talking neither to his hearers nor himself, but in
imagination to that little lady upstairs against the disturbance of
the lovely lady at the end of the table. He was making Cynthia
his talisman against Catherine. By behaving like a wise man for
Mrs. Rylands he might yet be able to arrest the deep warm
currents about him and within him that were threatening to make
a fool of him for Lady Catherine. The problem of that fine soul,
so clear in its apprehensions and so fatally gentle in its will, flung
so suddenly into a realisation of its immense unaided confronta-
tion of the universe, was good enough to grip him. After he had
written and sent her that letter he wanted to take It all back and
begin all over again. Or to begin a second one and a longer. But
the gong had arrested the latter impulse at the source and saved
some of the material for this present allocution.
The rest of the dinner party were variously affected by his
declarations. 'But is one ever really alone?' asked Lord Tamar,
carrying on the talk, and began to reflect upon what he was
saying as he said it. What, asked a chilling voice within, what
would stand by him in an ultimate isolation? If for example - but
that was too horrible to think even. He glanced across the table
at his wife and saw that she was longing to look at him in reply
and could not do so. What stoicism, he asked himself, could
help if that were stripped from him? But then, his warmer self
hastened to interpolate, it could not be stripped from him because
love makes things immortal! Yet what did that mean?
There came a silence. Miss Fenimore felt she had rarely
enjoyed so deep and subtle a conversation. She did not understand
a bit of it, but it swept her mind onward intoxicatingly. Her
glasses flashed round the table for the next speaker.
This was Mr. Plantagenet-Buchan. He fingered the stem of his
glass. cNow that* he said, speaking slowly and thoughtfully, eis a
point of view.5
Everyone else was relieved to find there was someone com-
petent to take up Mr. Sempack. What Mr. Sempack had been
talking about was a point of view. That was really very helpful.